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THE REPARATION. 
(Concluded from Page 556.) 


“orig few years had already elapsed since Merseuil had 
left his uncle. His father, who had been informed of his 
fight, had almost lost all hopes of ever seeing him again, but 
wis not yet comforted for the loss of him. He had con- 
iedhned his sun, it is true, but could not forbear lamenting his 
ience. The only consolation he could find was in the com- 
pupof his friend Florimel, who had ceased speaking of his 
on, aud even endeavoured to make him forget the young 
msn 

This Florime] was a good sort of man, not over witty, but of 
mobliging disposition. All his abilities consisted in manag- 
ing the business of the warehouse and counting-house. He 
was left a widower, with a daughter, now sixteen years of age, 
who, to the candour which she bad received, as au anticipated 
inheritance from her father, added the modesty so becoming 
her sex, aad the timidity which is natural to youth. Mariana 
(0 she was called,) was extremely handsome, and endowed 
with that sprightliness of wit that doubles the power of beauty. 
Sue attended with equal zeal on her father and Dormenon, 
who loved her most teadesly, and contrived, as it were, to fing 
her asubstitute for the sun be had lost. 
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Such was the state of affairs when Merscuil, very different 
from what he had been.at his uncle’s, very poor, but auch gh 
tered in regard to bis morals and principles, returned tothe 
city where his father resided. Ever faithful to his determing 
tion of expiating and atoning for his past misconduct, he 
wished, moreover, to procure admittance into his father; 
honse. He would not, however, enter it as a guilty son whom 
repentance brought back. He might, perhaps, flatter himself 
with being pardoned by his father, who had _ not witnessed his 
extravagance ; but less anxious of obtaining than of deserving 
his pardon, he wanted to prove by his actions that he had sin. 
cerely abjured his errors, and by this means acquire an effective 
claim to the forgiveness of a parent. 

It may not be amiss to mention here, that Merseuil was but 
an infant when sent from home, and that his father accord 
ingly might well not know him again. This circumstance was 
highly favourable to Merseuil’s plan, and be neglected nothing 
that could biing it to an bappy issue. Without entering into 
a detail of the different contrivances he had recourse to, we 
shal! only remind our readers, that he had made commerce bis 
particular study, and that under his assumed name he had pro 
cured letters of recommendation from town to town, On at 
count of his good character and uncommon abilities, ’til! be 
was finally introduced to Fiorimel, who, at that time, happened 
to be in want of aclerk. Mersevil sbuddered as he eniered 
the house, yet the reception he met with was well calculated 
remove his apprehensions. He was well made in bis persoa, 
and of a genieel address, so that his countenance was altoge 
ther prepossessing, notwithstanding his former excesses and 
sorrows bad partly disfigured him. 

He soon had an opportanity of displaying his abilities, and 
of evincing that he was in every respect duly qualified to filla 
still higher situation. But prior to his obtaining the full conf 
dence of his employer, more essential services were requisite, 
which he soon had the satisfaction to discharge, and that were 
rewarded accordingly. la short, he acquired the esteem aud 
friendship of both Florimel and Dormenon by his unaffected 
auiention and politeness, his assiduity and zeal. ‘They would 
now consult him about their speculations, and make hima 
sharer in all their amusements Ob! what an impression did 
the. first affectionate word which Dormenon addressed hin, 
ineke on his heart! How he would feel comforted! How his 
remorse would sbate! It appeared to him that every praise 
and eulogium bestowed by his father, effaced one of his for 
mererrors, ‘ 

Sirange as it may appear, the conduct of Merseuil, whilst 
it gained the esteem of Dormenon, renewed his sorrows. He 
compared Serigny (this was the name that Merseuil had as 
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gamed) to the son whom he theught he had Jost, and weuld 
roan bitterly. One day that that idea had produced nore 
elect than usual on his countenance, Merseuil presumed to 
sh him whether he laboured Under some uneasiness. ™ 4 es, 
py good friend, L do,” replied Dermenon; “ and my chagtia 
|pust carry to my grave. 1 lave had a son, bat all fathers 
went ddoibed to be happy. You bewail, you have told me, 
heloss of a father. Oh! eruel singulariy of fate! He ne 
joger exists whom the sight of a virtueus son could make 
happy : and do Llive?”’ At these words his tears watered the 
hand of Mersenil, which he was pressing within his owa with 
iader affection. Merseuil could net but feel oppressed, and 
fep in return, UpoR which Dormenon, in a transport of en- 
iusiastic acknowledgement, clasped him within his armé. 
Mersewl’s joy may easily be imagined, when pressed to the 
posom of his father. He could scarce keep his secret, but he 
vis afraid that by naming himself he would rain his expecta~ 
tions, for he did not think he had as yet merited being par- 
doned, 
The two partners, in the mean time, found that they carried 
wamuch more extensive and suceessful business than they 
lad done prior to Merseuil having entered their house, and 
sincerely confessed that they were indebied to him for the im- 
provement in their affairs. ‘They, therefore, thought they were 
m jastice boand to grant bim a proportionate recompence, 
adtook bim in partnership. Merseuil felt highly flattered at 
ving obtained such a favour, not because u might be con- 
decive to his acquiring a fortune, but as it being un unde- 
tiable proof of confidence and friendship to him so dear and 
precious, 
Dormenon, not long after, had a severe illness, which greatly 
darmetd Merseuil, and still occusioned bis gratitude and sensi- 
bility to be better known. He spent by the bedside of his fa- 
er ali bis leisure hours: under a pretence of having studied 
ihe healing art, he prepared the medivines that were pre- 
eribed, and would not allow any one else to administer them. 
He watebed him by day and by night; and exhausted with fa- 
ligue and uneasines of mind, if Dormenen’s illness had lasted 
mech longer, Merseuil uust have fallen a victim to his extreine 
wil, Dormenon’s affection for the young man increased daily 
8 prepertion; he wished Merseuil would never leave lim, and 
derived great satisfaction from his conversation. “ Where- 
lore,” would he sometin.es say, whilst gazing on him with par- 
ticular fondness, “ has not Heaven permitted that L should 
be your father? I should be se happy!” He then would re. 
went iohim the follies of his son. The recital would cut 
poor Mersenil to the quick; but be felt some consolation on 
weguat of the tender language in which the recital! was deli- 
4Q2 livered, 
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livered. Many a time he was tempted to discover. himslf 
but, thought he, “ Let me continue as [ am, since I am hap . 
Alas! why stiould [ remind him of what [ have been, when | 
wish { could forget it myself? I have obtained both the esteem 
and friendship of my father: why should [ run the risk of 
losing them? Serigny is cherished, Merseuil perhaps might by 
hated.) Although [ am not allowed to call him father, | may 
at least shew him all the attention it is incumbent ona son lo 
bestow. Thus in the midst of his troubles did Merseuil, ig 
some measure, live a tranquil quiet life, which. he now preferred 
to the gaieties that had rendered him so guilty. 

His heart, though changed, was not become insensible, ff 
had. too Many opportunities of seeing and conversing with 
Mariana, not to be enraptured with her personal and wenu 
accomplishments. He had struggled to stop the progress of 
that passion at its birth, but how could he possibly stifle a love 
which one single glance was sufficient to revive. Besidesthe 
recollection of his original situation in life, Florimel had given 
him to understand, more than once, that he should not be sorry 
if his daughter was to take a liking for him. He needed w 
farther encouragement, and accordingly yielded to, or rathe 
indulged the sweetest impressions of love; but that Merseuil 
that once audacious conqueror, now dured hardly to ventures 
look expressive of his tender sentiments. As amiable in his 
person, as respectful in his manners, his principles of morality 
were pure without being austere, and though virtuous he wa 
no pedant. Merseuil was also possessed of several accom 
plishinents, such as music, dancing, and drawing : he could 
play on several instruments, and seemed to display those talents 
more for the amusement of others, than with a view of gait. 
ing applause or creating admiration. However, whether Me 
yiana considered the talents of Merscuil, and the preferment 
which he had obtained as an equivalent for the riches he was 
not possessed of, or that she had-guessed at her father's dee 
signs, whether, perhaps, she had followed her own inclination 
in preference to the dictates of reason, certain it is that Mer 
seuil obtained an avowal of her repaying his affection hefore 
he had presumed openly to make it known. 

The love of Mariana seemed to have increased on accovit 
of the confession she had made; yet her sentiments were et 
pressed with a candid sort of simplicity that was best calcu 
Jated to inspire at once respect, and to inflame desire. 

I should have informed my readers that the two fathers had 
long since intended to have Merseuil and Mariana united ; the 
ve ung people had been made acquainted with the project, ® 
Do:menon had mentioned it frequently in bis letters to his son; 
but Merseuil, who was ranging through the vortex of cissipe 
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gsoal style, had answered, that he was too young to think of 
pattinony, and that, besides, at no pe ried of his life he would 
feel inclined to change his-situation. Dormenon had pressed 
hematter, when Merseuil, true rake like, had turned Ma- 
fana’s boasted beauty and merits into ridicule. True, his late 
pspecttul behaviour and sincere repentance had made amends 
for the insult, out Mariana at the time had surprised one of 
hose abusive epistles, which she had kept by her; pe:haps as 
anotive of refusal in case et any future period her marriage 
yith Merseuil should be insisted. upon, 

Qoe evening as the two lovers were conversing together, 

Mariana related to Mersenil what be knew, at least, as well as 
herself, that her hand had been promised to the son of Dorme- 
gon; but that on account of his bad conduct, the young man 
iad incurred the displeasure of his father and of his unele, 
wd that even, long since, he had entirely disappeared. “ But,” 
replied Meiseuil, with a kind of shuddering, “ if that son was 
io return, your heart r”7—* Ob, no!” interrupted she: 
“he will not return, it is thought he is dead; and besides, al- 
though [had my heart to dispose of, his insults, which | will 
never forgive, have shut it against him.” 
Merseuil trembled upon hearing these words, bat without 
toticing his emotion, Mariana, banding to him the letter which 
she had kept, “ See,” continued she, “* how he treats me! [ 
had never affronted him though, nor given him cause to com- 
pin of me; how cruelly he uses me, whom he was to marry! 
lam far from bearing him malice, but never will L marry a 
man who has despised me, and treated me with contempt.” 
Merseuil wished he could have washed away with his tears— 
my, with his blood, the shocking lines. From the bottom of 
his heart he called those injurious sarcasms, blasphemous lan- 
guage. 

His mind (for fear is the constant companion of Jove) was 
aprey tothe most poignant alarms: be construcd Mariana’s 
discourse into a verdict pronounced against him. He could 
oly answer her by a few unconnected monosyllabies, ‘till at 
hst having recovered himself a little: “ Ab, tair Mariana,” 
ticlaimed he, “ his remerse must have expiated his offence; 
he is sufficiently punished if he has lost all hopes of ever being 
your's!"—* Come then,” resumed Mariana, ‘ jet us speak vo 
more about that letter, which makes us both so sad.” 

One day, at last (aud a bappy day it was), Flosimel, after 
having consuitcd Dormenon, had Merseuil called up to hi 
aid made him ihe proposal of the hand of his daughier. 1 
eeuil wecepted the offer with transports of graciude, and it 
was determined that the articles ol the marriage settlem<nt 
should be signed othat same day. In ihe evening, when all 
Mie paities concerned were asseimbled, it occurred to Metseuil 
Liat 
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that he no longer could act under his assumed name, although 
he dteaded to relinquish it. He had never before experiences 
so much uneasiness and fright. His sadness was wo suiki 

to remain long unnoticed, and the two old gentlemen enquine 
into the cause of it. “ Oh, my benefactors,” answered iy 
“ excuse ne if sorrow seems to prey over me in the heppieg 
moment of my life. 1 cannot enjoy it peaceably without th 
consent .” © Whose consent?” interrupted Florigg: 
is it that of aguardian? are you av orphan then?” « What? 
asked Dormenon, nearly at the same mowent, “ have yous 
father?”"—“ L know not, Su,” cried Merseuil, falling on bis 
knees before him, whether I have still a father; you alog 
can tell me. You behold in me that guilty Merseuil who by 
excited your wrath, and merited your utmost resentment. Yq 
have seen me of late, not sack as 1 was then, but such as | ig 
tend to be fur the remainder of my days.” 

Whilst speaking thus, his eyes were swollen with tears, and 
Dormeuon bad time to recover from his surprise. His heat 
was ready to burst from excessive joy ; he threw himself in» 
the arms of Merseuil, bathed in tears; and not satisfied merely 
with forgiving, he thanked him for having restored to himg 
beloved, dutiful son. Florimel shared in the joy of his two 
friends; Mariana hastened to destroy the fatal letter; the mm 
riage was celebrated a3 an event that rendered four penom 
equally happy ; and the good uncle, who received information 
of it with as much satisfaction as surprise, secured the whok 
of his property to the young married couple. 
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On the Various Modifications of Instinct. 


MaAtY theories have been invented with a view to explaig 
LYE the instinctive actions of animals, but none of thea 
have received the general approbation of philosophers, This 
want of success nay be referred to different causes ; to watt 
of attention to the general economy and manners of animsh; 
to mistaken notions concerning the dignity of human nature; 
and, above all, to the uniform endeavour of philosophers 
distingoish instinctive from rational motives. Mr. Smellie et 
deavours to shew that no such distinction exists, and that the 
reasoning facolty itself is a negessary result of instinct. 

He observes, that the proper method of investigating sub 
jects of this kind, is to collect and arrange the facts which 
have been discoverd, and to consider whether these lead to any 
general conclosions. According to this method, he exhibits 
examples, first, of pure instincts: secondly, of such instincts 
as can accommodate themselves to particular circamstances 


ood situations ; thirdly, of such as are improveable by ex 
perience 
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petience or observation ; and, lastly, he draws some concla- 
s1008. P , 

By pure instincts are meant such as, independently of all 
guroction or experience, instantaneously produce certain ace 
ins, when particular objects are presented toanimals, or when 
iy are influenced by peculiar feelings. Sach are, in the hu- 
an species, the instinct of sucking, which is exerted by the 
gam inmediately after birth, the voiding of foeces, the re- 
action of the muscles upon the application of any painful 
dioulys. The love of light is exhibited by infants,.eveu so 
tatly a3 the third day after birth. The passion of fear is dis- 
everable in a child at the age of two months. 

Among the inferior animals, there are numberless pure in- 
stcts, Caterpillars shaken off a tree in every direction, turn 
ianediately to the trunk, and climb up. Young birds open 
ieirmouths on hearing any noise, as well as that of theie 
miher’s voice. Every species of insect deposits its eggs in 
iesituation most proper for hatching and affording nourish- 
wat to its future progeny. Some species of animals look not 
Wfutere wants; others, as the bee and the beaver, are en- 
dwed with an instinct which has the appearance of foresight. 
hey construct magazines, and fill them with provisions. Bees 

inlay various remarkable instincts. They attend and feed 
petal orqueen. When deprived of her, all their labours 
ave 'tilla new one is obtained. They construct cells of three 
diferent dimensions ; for working bees, for drones, and for fe- 
nies; and the queen in depositing her eggs, puts each spe- 
tesinto its appropriated cells. They destroy all the females 
bat one, lest the hive should be overstocked. The different in- 
sincts of the common bee, of the wood-piercing bee, and of 
tht species which builds cylindrical nests with rose leaves, are 
wy remarkable. 
qually singular are the instincts of wasps, and ichneumon 
fies, which though they feed not themselves upon worms, lay 
stores of these animals for the nourishment of their young. 
Birds build their nests of the same materials, and in the same 
frm and situation, though they inhabit very different climates. 
They tar and shift their eggs, that they may be equally 
tated, Geese and ducks cover up their eggs “till they return 
othe nest. The swallow solicits her young to vuid their ex- 
urement over the nest, and assists them in the operation. ‘The 
piders, and many insects of the beetle kind, when put in ter= 
ot, counterfeit death. This is not, as has been supposed, a 
convulsion orstupor, but an artitice; for when the object of 
error is removed, they recover immediately. 

Of instincts whieh can accommodate themselves to peculiar 
“icumstances and situations, ma 1y instances may be givea 
6 from 
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from the human species; but these being improveable, {yj 
more properly under the third class. 

Those animals are most perfect, whose sphere of knowledge 
extends to the greatest number of objects. W hen interrupted 
in their operations, they koow how to resuine their labour, 
and to accomplish their purposes by different means, Som 
animals have no other power, but that of contracting or ex. 
tending their bodies. But the falcon, the dog, and the foy, 
pursue their prey with intelligence and address, 

In Senegal, the ostrich sits upon ber eggs only during th 
night, leaving them in the day to the heat of the sun. Atile 
Cape of Good Hope, where the heat is not so great, she siy 
upon them day and night. Rabvits, when domesticated, ar 
not inclined to burrow. Bees auzmen: the depth of their cells, 
and jucrease their number, as occasion requires, A Wasp 
carrying out a dead companion from the nest, if he finds i 
tov heavy, cuts off the head, aud carries out the load ip tug 
portions, In countries infested with monkeys, birds, which ig 
other countries build in bushesor clefis of trees, suspend their 
nests at the end of slender twigs. The nymphe of wwe 
moths, which cover themselves with cases of straw, gravel, of 
shells, contrive to make their cases nearly in equilibrium with 
the water: when too heavy, they add a bit of wood or straw; 
when too light, a bitof gravel. A cat, when shut into a clos, 
has been known to open the: latch with its paws. 

The third class of instinets comprehends all those thatag 
improveable by experience and observation. 

The superiority of man over the other animals, seems to de 
pend chiefly on the great number of instincts with which ke 
isendowed. Trances of every instinct which he possesses art 
discovereable in the brute creation, but no particular species 
enjoysthe whole, On the contrary, most animals are limited 
to asmall nuinber. This appears to be the reason why the it- 
stincts oi brutes are stronger, and more steady in their oper 
ration than those of man, and their actions more uniform. 

Most human instincts receive iusprovements from experienee 
and observation, and are capable of a thousand modifications 
One instinct counteracts and modifies another, and often extit- 
gutshes the original motive to action. The instinct of feat s 
Ofien counteracted by ambition and by resentment: The i 
stinct of anger, by fear, by shame, by contempt, by compar 
sion. Oi modified, compounded, and extended instincts 
there are many examples. Devotion is an extension of the 
instinct of love, to the first cause or author of the universe. Se 
perstition is the instinct of fear extended to im.ginary objects 
of terror Hope is ithe instinct of love duected to future 
good. Avarice is the instinet of love directed to an impropet 
vlject. Pear is likewise an ingredient of this attachment 
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sy is compounded of love, avarice, ambition, and fear. 
Srnpathy is the instinct of fear transferred to another per-on, 
gireflected back upon ourselves. lu this manner all the 
ied, compounded, or extended passions of the human 
giod, may be traced back to their original instinets, ; 
The instincts of brutes are likewise improved by observation 
gd experience. O! such improvement, the dog, the elephant, 
the horse, the camel, afford numerous and strong instances 
From these and other examples, given of the different classes 
df instincts, Mr. Smellie argues, that instinct is an original 
quality of mind, which, in man, as well as in other animals, 
pay be improved, modified, and extended, by experience. 
Sensation implies a sentient principle or mind, Whatever 
fies, therefore, is mind. Of course, the lowest species of 
ninals is endowed with mind. But the minds of animals 
have very different powers; and these powers are expressed by 
peuliar actions. ‘The structure of their bodies is uniformly 
siapted to the powers of their minds: and no mature animal 
attempts actions Which nature has not enabled i: to perform : 
ihe instinets, however, of animals, appear often previously to 
he expansion of those instruments which nature intended they 
ooldenploy. ‘ibis view of instinct is simple: It removes 
pery objection to the existence of mind in brutes, and un- 
folds all their actions by refeiri ig thew to motives perfectly si- 
pilarto those by which man is actuated. ‘There is perhaps a 
eater difference between the mental powers of some animals, 
f between those of man, and the most sagacious brutes. 
lastincts may be considered as so many internal senses, of 
thich some animals have a greater, and others a smaller num- 
ber. These senses, in diffirent species, ere likewise more or 
ks ductile; and the animals possessing them are, of course, 
wore or less susceptible of improving, and of acquiring 
hhowledge. 
The notion that animals are machines, is therefore too abe 
wdtoment refutation. Though not endowed with mental 
powers equal to those of man, tley possess, in some degree, 
every faculty of the human mind. Sensation, memory, ima~ 
fination, the principle of imitation, curiosity, cunning inges 
wily, devotion, or respect for superiors, gratitude, are all diss 
covereable in the brute creation. Every species too has a lane 
puuge, ether of sounds or gestures, sufficient for the indivie 
dialsto communicate their wants to each other ; and some 
ainals understand in part the language of wan The ‘ane 
guage of infantis is ne rly ona parwith that of brates. Brutes, 
without some portion of reason, could never make a proper 
we of their senses. But many. animals are capable of ba- 
aneing inotives, which is a pretty high de gree of re.son, 
vung animals examine a!) objects they meet with, and in this 
ol, 55. 4R inves- 
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investigation they employ all their organs. The frst Deriod 
of their life are dedicated to study. When they run abgy 
and make frolicsome gambols, it is nature Sporting with tig, 
for their instruction. Thus they gradually improve their faci 
ties, and acquire an intimate knowledge of the objects thy 
surround them. Men, who, from peculiar ClrCUmstaness, hay 
. . P ° ’ 
been prevented from mingling with companions, and engagiy 
in the different amusements and exercises of youth, are a 
‘ways awkward in their movements, cannot use their orga 
with ease o1 dexterity,and often continue, during life, ignoray 
of the most commun objects. 
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CHURCH PSALMODY. 


HE death of Mr. Mason, the poet, occurred. at Astor, 

(his living in Yorkshire,) in consequence of a moriifice 
tion, occasioned by breaking his shin, in stepping out of big 
carriage. The accident happened on a Friday ; he officiated 
in his church on Sanday; and died on the Weduesday follow 
ing. He was one of the four canon-residentiaries of Yor 
cathedral, a piece of preferment which was of course vacated 
by his death. The appointment to these canonries is inthe 
gift of the dean, who ts obliged by statute to give. the vacant 
canonry to the first man he sees, atter the vacancy, capable d 
tikingit. Mr. Markbam was the dean’s Jarst sight alter Mr 
Mason’s death, and he of course obtained the vacant piece of 
preierment. Perhaps there was not another country churchin 
england that could vie with that of Astou, tor neatness in ap 
pearance, and touching simplicity in the service of 1s psalmody, 
curing the life-time of its venerable incumbent. Skilfulalike 
in poetry and music, Mr. Mason had transiated a certain num 
ber of the psalins, and adapted to them appropriate tunes of 
his own composition. Inthe frontof the vetle singing galley 
Was placed au excellent barrel organ, pricked with the melodies 
which he | ist te of this tustrument, 


had thas prepared, On < c 
a hiile croup of poor ch idien were seated’, who had been 


taught tosing, by the bounty of the rector; the boys on the 
right, and he e.rls on the left. Whea the psalin was given 


e the urst verse, and tue girls the second; 


out, the boys sang 

vad coutinued thus alternating with each other, ull the Giona 
Paotii, when the hyu:in was concluded by the united voices ol 
the two hitle bands. ‘The effect was most pieasing and tui 
a guod tilusiration of the mnport a d 


— 
. 


, 
meaning of that passage in scrip-ure, * out of the moulis 0 


omit enelk! Vaever cl whoek nrasco 
JUbes ALG SUCKS LuOU Salt perfect prarse. 
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ANECDOTES OF GEORGE Ii]. 
{From Wraxall’s Memoirs.] 


WARDS the end of the month of January, 18035, at a 

time when the king was much occupied in preparations 
jyite installation of the knights of the garter, destined to 
le place on the approaching 25d of Apul, and while con- 
vexing on the subject with some persons of high rank, at 
Windsor, one of them, a nobleman, deservedly distinguished 
jhisfavour, said, Sir, are not the new knights, now meant 
pbeinstalled, obliged to take the sacrament before the cere- 
poo?” Nothing could assuredly have been further from his 
idesorintention than to have asked the question, in a manner 
apble of implying any levity or irreverence. Nevertheless, 
bis Dajesty instantly changed countenance; and assuming a 
gere look, afier a moment or two of pause, “ No” replied 
i, “ that religious institution is not to be mixed wiih our pro- 
weceremonies. Even at the time of my coronation [I wa 
wy vowilling to take the sacrament; but when they told me 
dat it was indispensable, and that i must receive ii, before I 
wptoached the communion table | took off the bauble from’ 
ay head. The sacrament, my lord, is not to be profaned by 
a Gothic institutions.” The severity of the king’s manner, 
tile he pronounced these words, impressed all present, and 
wpended, for a short time, the conversation, Never was any 
wince more religiously tenacious of his engagements or pro- 
aes, Even the temporary privation of bis intellect did not 
dct his regard to the assurances that he had given previou 
such alienation of miod 3 nor, which is still more wonderful, 
dliterate them from his recollection. | know that, on his re- 
qwery from the severest visitation under which be lias la- 
bured, he has said to bis minister, in the first moments of 
bsconvalescence, * Previous to my atiack of illness, [ made 
wh and such promises; they must be effectuated.”- How 
tepasense of honour, and how stroug a moral principle, mus: 
lie animated such a prince ! 


See - me ee —_—- 





DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
(Condinite l fro 2 Page 548.) 


P HE expedition at Cork being ready, Sir Arthur Wellesley 
was ordered to sail for Corunna, to communicate there 

vith the junta of Gaheia, and act as circumstances might di- 
ret him, General Spencer, from Gibraltar, would ‘be in- 
Aneted to juin him, and further reinforcements seut after 
th 2 him, 
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him, as fast as they could be fitted out. Accordingly Sir 4), 
thur set sail, and on the 20th July arrived at Corunna, whe 
he found tidings of the recent defeat which: Cuesta and Blak 
had sustained at Medina del Rio Seco. it was such a teverg 
as was to be expected in the outset of such a war, The aes, 
without orders, had marched against the enemy as SOON as they 
heard of their approach, the officers foilowed the lnpulse of 
the men, and the general endeavoured to direct the rash ND pi 
tience, which he did not attempt to restrain, being in realiy 
neither able to controul, ner competent to guide it, The Spe 
niards were necessarily defeated by an enemy litle if ata 
inferior in number, strong ia cavalry, and acting ina fy 
country; bat they displayed great courage, as well as ado; 
and B.ake, in covering their retreat, gave a promise of militay 
talent from which mach wasexpected. The French used ther 
victory cruelly, and committed the most atrocious excess 
afterwards, ‘They were commanded by Lasalle, an ofhcerubs 
had been trained to atrocious deeds in the Egyptian schod 
{t was this man whose division fell in with sixteen stragglers 
Sir Jobo Hope’s army, and del berately cut them down,an es 
plot of which Buonaparte boasted in his bulletins This de 
asier had not in the slightest degree dispiriied the Galician; 
when the English offered their assistance, they sssured St 
Arthur that they were in no need of men, and that his amy 
could no where be so usefully employed as in acting agains 
Junot, and clearing Portugal of the enemy. They represented 
the eneiny’s force as not exceeding 15,000 men, and said that 
the Portuguese had already assembled an army of 10,0008 
Porto. 
“ To Portothe expedition proceeded ; and Sir Arthur, aftera 
conference with the bishop, leaving the transports, went oa 0 
confer with Admiral Cotton, off the Tagus. It was imposible 
to effect a landing there: the bar, the fortresses, and the Rue 
sian squadron in the river would have rendered the attempt 
too dangerous, even if it had not been to be made in the fact 
of a superior foe. Peniche was occupied by the enemy, and 
there was no nearer point at which a disembarkation could be 
effected than the Mondego; that point therefore was chose, 
and Sir Arthar, having sent instructions to General Sp neet 
to join him there, met bis transports there on the SO’h. There 
he received dispatches from home, informing him thot rei 
forcements of 5000 men under General Ludlow were oo theit 
way, end that 10,000 more would sp:edily be sent under St 
John Moore, ‘This general was his superior officer: bat the 
commnd in chief would be vested in Sir Hew Dalrymple 
Who was to come from Gibraltar, and Sir Harry Busrard wes 
to be secoud in command. There was however yet ume lot 
hum to strike the blow before they should artive to —_ 
iD, 
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yim, and nothing could be more prosperous than the news 
fom Spain; the Frooch squadion at Cadiz had been taken 
posession of by the Spaniards, and Duapowt, wih his whole 
yay, made prisoners in Andalusia. Buonaparte had never 
helore received such a blow; the loss of men indeed was eae 
jiy ie,arable, but the reputation of his armies was wounded, 
ie invincibles had been put to shame, the speil which palsied 
te nations Was broken; another such cat: sliophe might slr 
up the north of Europe to imitate the glorious example of the 

insuia, and what was to preserve Junot from the late of 

pont? Veh this prospect, S r Arthur VW cllesley, having 
heea joined by General Speccer, began his march fiom Coim- 
bra toward Lisbuu. 

#The disposition of the Portuguese was excellent. The 
gents of therr insurrection against the French were little 
jwwa at the ume, and hove wot yet beeo detailed in any lan- 
guaze excep their owl. lt was a ge reral aud sinultaneous 
movement al the people, winch, under all circumstances, Sir 
Anhur Wellesley ihouchteven wore extraordinary than that for 
#hich the Spauiar's deserved aud obtained universal sympathy 
tod admiration; it was mace agatast lar greater disadvantages; 
ad while we British were on tbe coasi, vn enewy’s detache 
ment was ravaging Alemicjo uncer Geueral Loison, a maa 
who,in an army infamous for Us excesses, was distinguished 
for his love of plunder and of blood. Oa the 29th July he 
veked the city of Evora, and, in the carnage which ensued, 
the cletay were gruked oul as € pecial objects of vengeance, 
aid hunted like wild beasts. Wherever he went, his soldiers 
were lei loose to barn, to pillage, and to destroy; but these 


Gueltivs serves to repress the people only while he was present, 
and kft them more eager and more insatiate for vengeance. 
This spirit was seo gener |, and such precautions were taken by 
the goveruors of Coimbra and Pombal, that the French for a 
lug tune Obtained littie information concerning the Bittish 
teops Ai the first rumour, however, Loison hastened from 
Alemtejo, and crossing the river, took a position between Tho- 
ta and Santarem; and Laboide, who hid the reputation of 
being the best general in that aru y, with Generals Thomieres 
ad Brennier under him, entered Alcobega, with a strong de= 
lahment, and pushed tis advanced posts as far as Aljubarrota, 
tie euemy were peifectly well acquainted with the country ; 
ia these points they were always as well informed, as we, ‘ull of 


hie, were ignorant. They teli back as the English advanced, 


tudivok post upon the heights of Rolissa,* a village about 
two 


7 4 . ° _ ‘ 
This word is usually, but erroneously, written Ro/eza. Roliga, or 
ls the true mame; by the former it is found in books of Per- 
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two leagues south of Obidos, remarkable as the first ground 
whereon the British and French were oppos: d to each othe, 
in the peninsular war. Laborde had about 5000 men ; Loison 
with an equal force, was expected to joi him on the evenj , 
of the J7th. Sir Arthur Wellesley was informed of this, and 
made tis attack in the morning. The enemy had chosen his 
ground well; it consisted of narrow passes and strong heights, 
Dispositions were made for turning his left by a column of 
1200 Portuguese, and his right by Major-General Fergusop, 
who had also to watch the motions of Loison; but the main 
attack was made boldly upon the front and strength of the 
position, where the principal columns, under cover of some 
olive and cork trees, was enabled to approach and deploy with. 
out much loss. The way was op savines, made by the rains, 
in some places overgrown with shrubs, in others impeded with 
crags, and hitherto only thought practicable for goats. The 
middle pass app<« ared the least difficult, and here the assailants 
suffered their severest loss : for near the top of this pass there 
was a sinall opening inthe forin of a wedge, which, at the point 
nearest the English, was overgrown with myrtle, arbutus, and 
those other shrubs which render the wildernesses of this part 
of Portugal so beautiful. Here the French posted an ambush 
of riflemen, and here Colonel Lake led bis regiment instead of 
sending forward to explore the vround as the pass opened: the 
French let half the regiment enter, and then fired upon them 
when they were in cluse column. Colonel Lake fell ; a severe 
Joss was sustaned, but the men pushed forward, and won the 
puss. Here the 29th and Qth segiments found themselves 
for a cousid:rable time unsupported, and the enemy 
charged them thrice with great resolution, but were as often 
repulsed, 

* The skill of the French was indeed as clearly proved that 
day as their infcrtority to the Biitish soldiers in those moments 
when every thing depends upon native courage. During a 
contest which began at uine inthe morning, and was no: con 
cluded before five in the afternoon, they retreated with admire 
ble order from one difficult: position to another, losing none of 
the advantages which the ground offered, of which it was not 
the least thatthe English were never able to avail the mselves of 
their nuinerte. J superionity, the number acta ly engaged being 
far less than that of the enemies whom they defe. ted. They 
repeatedly atiempted to recover what they had lost, and when 
this hope was abandoned, th y effected their retreat in guod 
order ; for as Sir Arthur Wellesley wauted cavalry, and 

an 


tuguese topography, but the latter is used by José Accursio das Neves, 
the historian of this first invasion, and is preferable i out language, 
which has no such character as the c subscribed. 
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and cannon could not be brought up the passes with the requi- 
site speed, there was no pursuit, Our loss was less than 500 
pen, killed, wounded, and missing; that of the French was 
apposed to have trebled it, and of their five pieces of cannon 
ihee were taken. The batile, though veither in its scale nor 
isconsequences of much Importance, becoines interesting, as 
he first ia this long struggle, aud because in this trial the Bri- 
ish evinced that superiority in what may be termed n.tional 
courage, which they maintained in every engagement from 
thet day till they closed their triuwphant career betfore-the 
vals of Tnoulouse. 


(To be continued.) 





DAVID HUME. 
[From Hardy's Memoirs of Lord Charlemont.] 


\TATURE, I believe, never formed any min more unlike 
AN his real character than David Hume. The powers of 
physiognomy were bafiled by lis countenance ; neither could 
the mo-t skilful in that science pretend to discover the sinollest 
wace of the faculties of his asind, in the unmeaning features of 
his visage His face was broad and tat; bis mouth wide, and 
wihout any oiher expression than that of imbecility ; bis cyes 
vacant and spiritiess; and the corpulence of his whole person 
vas far better fitted to communicate the idea of a turtle-eating 
| . . . _. 
alderman, thas of a refined philosopher. His sp: ech, in Eng 
lsh, was rendered ridicuious by the broadest Scotch accent, 
and his French was, if possible, still more laughable; so that 
wisdomn, most certainly, never disguised herself betore in so 
weouth a garb. Though now near fifty years old, he was 
healthy and suone; but bis health and strength, far from be- 
ing advantageous to bis figure, instead of ma ily comeliness, 
had ouly the appearance ol rusiicity, His wearing an uniform 
added greatly to his natural awkwardness, for be wore it like a 
grocer of the trained bands. 

Having thus given au account of his exterior, it is but fair 
that! should staie my good opinion of his character. Of all 
the philosophers of his sect, none, | believe, ever joined more 
tal benevolence to its mischievous principles than my friend 
Hume. His love to mankind was universal and vebement: 
aud there w:.s no service he would not cheerfully have done to 
his fellow creaiures, excepting only that of sutfering them to 
0 save their souls in their own way. He was tender hearted, 
fiendly, and charitable in the extreme, as will appear from a 
lacty which L have from good authority. When a member of 

9) the 
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the university of Edinbargh, and in great want of money 
having little or no paternal fortune, and the colieginte stipend 
being very inconsiderable, he had procured, through the ing 
rest of some friend, an office in the university, which was worth 
about forty pounds a year. On the day when he had received 
this good news, and just when he had got into his possession 
the patent or grant entitling hun to his office, he was vised 
by his friend Blacklock, the poet, who is much better knowg 
by his poverty and blindness, than by his gemus, This poor 
inan began a lung descant on bis misery, bewailing his wag 
of sight, his large f amily of children, and his utter mabilny 9 
provide tor them, or even to procure for them the necessarig 
of life. Hume, unable to bear bis complaints, and destiiuy 
of moury to assist him, ran instantly to his desk, took aut the 
grant, and preseat: ditto his miserable tricnd, who received it 
with exultation, and who-e name was svon afier, by Hume 
interest, iuseried iustead of his own. © ‘ 





VICISSLTUDES OF LIFE. 


| ATELY died, in Kingston poor house, of an illness whicd 
4 has for some ume Leen graduaily bringing bim tobe 
end, John Harcomb. ‘This untertunate young maa exhibis 
in au extiaordinary degree the frailties of lumen nature, and 
the follies of dissipated yout). He was articled to a mos 
respectable professional geatlemau of Portsea, Han's, and for 
some time promised to be an ornament to the profession, 
his abilities were of a superior nature. Ou a considerable po 
perty falling to him, be launched forth into all those tmproprie 
ties which will soon reduce the most extensive patrimony, aud 
the possessor to comparative misery. When this money we 
spent he entered as a private io the 10 h bussars. Alter serve 
ng assuch for some time, another occurrence placed hia 
again ja aliicence. He now, instead of « private, figuied a 
au officer, and, not taught by exp crience, resorted to his lor 
mer ways, kept hunters, &e. sp nt all lus money, sold bis com 
mission, and again enlisted as a privete in his former regiment, 
in which e.pecity be breathed tis lust, alusost unknown, will 
outa single friend of his prosperity appearing at bis bedside 


to soothe his jast moments! He appeared perlecily resigned 








REVLECTION. 
HE idle man ie more perplexed what to do, than the ite 


dusirious in doing what be vast. 
6 DiA- 
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DIAMONDS. 


T the third annual course of lectures of the Birmingham 
A Philosophical Society, which closed a short time since, 
avery curious description and estimate of diamonds known to 
inexistence were given by Mr. Thonson. The number of 
iowa diamonds of 36 carats and upwards he stated to be no 
pore than 10, two only of which were in England, viz. the 
Piggott diamond weighing 45 carats, and worth 16,2001. and 
oe in the possession of the Hornsby family of 36 carats, 
worth 80001.—Holland bas but one, which weighs 36 carats, 
andis valued at 10,3681. its form is couical, and it was for 
some time in the possession of Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, of 
Imdon. France his two: the largest was bougut by the 
doke of Orleans during his regency, and thus called the re- 
gency diamond ; its weight is 1364 carats, and value 110,05s}. 
Germany has one weighing 139} carats, and worth 155,6821. 
lussia is rich in these gems ; its largest is that of the Sceptre, 
thich is said to weigh 779 carats. I[f this be true it must be 
wrth, according to the geveral mode of estimating them, the 
mormous sum of 4,854,728]. The history of this diamond is 
aiher curious. For a long timeit formed the eye of an East- 
ldian idol, from which post it was removed by an European 
odie, From him it passed through several hands, and was 
inally sold to the Einpress Catherine for 90,000). « bandsome 
mouity, and a patent of nobility. Russia bas several others, 
me of which is estimated at 369,8001. The great mogul has 
we of a rose colour, and valued at 622,728]. The two prin 
cipal ones belonging to Persia are called, in the hyperbolical 
hnguage of the east, “ The mountain of splendour,” &c. 
“the sea of glory !” one is worth 145,800l. and the other 
1,348]. The Portuguese royal family have two, one of which 
sstill uncut; and, if we may credit the Portuguese account, 
ithe largest ever found ; it ts said to weigh 1680 carats ; and 
upposing it to lose half its weight in cutung, it would be worth 
144,800]. upwards of a million more than the sceptre dia- 
vond of Russia. There is a small part broken off, which 
ras done by the man who found it, who, ignorant what stone 
twas, struck it with an hathmer upon an anvil. Li was found 
it the Biazils. Some persons conversant in these things doubt 
he existence of this stone. According tothe model exhibited 
‘somewhat like the shape and size of an ostrich’s ege. The 
wher diamond inthe possession of tbe house of Bragauza is 
vorth 3,608,000! 
itis rather an extraordinary circumstance that diamonds 
mate always been deemed extremely valuable, and that the 
pices of them have experienced, coinparatively speakiag, but 
litle fluctuation, 

ol. 55, 4S Answer, 
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oF 
Answer, by I. Petvin, of Street, to F. Pitman’s Charade, inserted April iy 


OW I the answer bring to light, 
In SOLACE, Sir, these lines I write. 


+*+ A similar answer has ‘been received from J. Postlethwaite, serjeu 
of the royal marines; and J. Petvin, of Street. . 








Answer, by Thomas South, of Bridgewater, to F. Strike’s Rebus, inserted ty 
; 10th of April. 


EEKS, months, and years, have passed on 
Since I was last ata LAUNCESTON. 


*¢* Similar answers have been received from Joseph Potvin, and 1. Petvig 
of Street; J- Tucker, of Cornworthy school; and Peter Bourdonner. 


ee 











Answer, by Serjeant Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines, to J. Lamacra) 
Enigma, inserted April 24, 


Ss MUFFS of beauteous work I’ve seen, 


Which I believe are what you mean. 


{> J. Petvin, of Street, has also sent the same answer. 








> 


REBUS, by E. H. T. 


Y first’s what gamblers wish to do; 
A letter next apply ; 
My whole will quickly bring to view 
What's found ‘twixt earth and sky. 


REBUS, dy Peter Bourdonner. 





AN English county, Sirs, pray find; 
A town in Surry call to mad; 
That sable bird of omens dire; 

An English poet full of fire; 

Next a fam’d city, great, renown’d, 
Must of necessity be found; 

A famous mountain next inspect ; 

The virgin goddess then select : 

The initials, join’d together right, 
Will surely bring my whole to light. 





CHARADE,. 


F ascene of renown you'd explore, 
For deeds to be sung by our bards, 
Let but one of the elements four 
Be join’d to a known game of cards. 





Thus you soon shall unravel the name 
Of a Belgian post, and the seat 

To Britannia of triumph and fame, 
But to France of shame and defeat. 

§) 
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ADVICE TO YOUTH, 
IN THOUGHTS ON XII. ECCLESIASTES, V. Ie TO VII 


HO turns the Preacher and the Proverbs o’er, 
Seeking instruction in the ample store, 
Will not in vain peruse the inspired lines 
Where sound advice with sage experience shines: 
Thro’ SOLOMON superior WispomM speaks, 
And weighty counsel from each sentence breaks. 


** Remember thy Creator in thy youth,” 
And learn, ** my son,” to seek the paths of truth; 
Search well God’s precepts whilst in health thou art, 
** And bind them on the tables of thy heart ;” 
So shall He bless thee, in thy course thro’ time, 
With a sweet foretaste of a state sublime; 
So shalt thou bring down blessings on thy head 
To cheer thee when life’s blandishments are fled : 
When from youth’s altars hallow’d clouds arise 
How sweetly smelling is the sacrifice ! 


What numerous instances on record stand 
Of early piety, a precious band 
Of young professors, who were scarcely sent, 
Ere call’d, and doubtless fur some wise intent ; 
Ere time their budding beauties could unfold 
The imprison’d spirits burst their brittle mould, 
And mounting upwards to eternal day 
Left the cold bodies to their fellow-clay. 


How many heart-felt pangs have parents prov’d 
To lose the pledges they have dearly lov’d, 
When, with the trial, nature feels as riven! 
*Twas God who gave them, and to God they’re given. 
Could we but hear them in their glory sing, 
And the ** new song” throughout the concave ring, 
Before that Saviour, whose unshaken love 
Call’d them in mercy to Himself above; 
Could we but see them in their robes of white 
Around the throne of majesty and light; 
How should we feel enraptur’d at the scene! 
How should we loathe the clogs that intervene! 
One ardent wish would fill the conscious breast, 
To sleep in death, and wake to endless rest. 


Would we a slight similitude pursue, 
Applying only in a general view? 
Look at the warbling tenants of the sky, 
Familiar objects, known to every eye: 
Such in their azure element are found 
Wheeling their fight in mazy circles round, 
Striving from all observance to be free, 
As conscious of their native liberty ; 
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Such on a wither’d tree (whose bare-stripp’d arms 
No longer shelter, or protect from harms) 

Will drop for rest, a passing rest—no more— 
On well-pois’d pinions soon again they soar, 

To find amidst th’ embowering wood’s retreat, 

A reftige well secur’d from storms and heat, 
Where comforts for their natural wants combine, 
Where love and peace in sweet concealment join, 
Where pleasing melody from tuneful threats 

Is heard, and crown’d by Philomela’s notes. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE TEAR OF THE BRAVE, 


4 ure coward may weep, and the fool may be sad, 

And alike mov’d by folly or fear; 

But still tho’ their features in sorrow are clad, 
Tho’ their eyes may be dim’d by the tear— 


Yet ’tis void of expression; nor wakes in the soul, 
Not the sympathy e’en of the grave: 

But the soft, soothing sigh, who, alas! can controul, 
When they witness the tear of the brave. 


Oh how sweet the emotion, the feeling divine, 
When soft pity looks down from the sky; 

And the drops of affection eflulgently shine 
Round thetr orbit of glory—the eye. 


Jlow moving—emphatic—to see the mild tear, 
that to valour and virtue belong, 

Down the cheek of the tar, tho’ a stranger to fear, 
In eloquence stealing along. 


And sure there’s a magical glory in love, 


he hero from sternness to save— 
A radiance divinely bestow’d from above, 
r } o . . ' 
To encircle the soul of the brave, 


erbornes G. M. BUTT. 








SONNET.—THE WANDERER, 


\ ET, weary, and forlorn, this gloomy path I trace; 
j Not one faint taper cheers ine on my way; 
Not one pale star iliumes dark nature’s face, 

Or with bent. nant pow’r extends a ray 
To guide my trembling footsteps, or to save 
A wretched victim from an opening grave. 

But see, yon glorious orb of night 

Breaks slowly on iny ravish’d siyht! 

See, trom he: presence darkness tlies, 

And sparkling lamps adorn the skies; 

Her beams respleudent o'er the tide 

(Whose white waves lave the mountain’s side) 
Display the horrors of the wat’ry tomb, 
Which but for thee, bright osb, had been my doom. 


Chipping-Norton ELIZA: 
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